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British officials were probably at first suspicious that
their inquiring Socialist visitor might prove to be a
second, and an even more formidable, Paget. "They
assume," MacDonald comments ironically in the Preface
to his book,

that no one can understand them and their problems unless
his eyes have been blinded by the Indian sun, and his mind
moulded by Anglo-Indian habits for a generation. . . .
To such persons this book will be but further evidence of the
wickedness of the world, the impertinence of men, and the
bitterness of the cup to be drained by Anglo-Indians.

The natural prejudice of almost all the rulers of India
against any critic of Sahibdom did not however blind the
visitor to their essential good qualities. If only, he
reflected, the Civil Servant would confine his reading
for a year to Radical newspapers, " so as to acquire some
knowledge of Western politics," and to works of humour
"so as to become a little thick-skinned," then "nobody
on this earth would be like him." At one time, Mac-
Donald, who was inclined to be over-suspicious, com-
plained that he was being shadowed and that his correspon-
dence was tampered with. The authorities, however, were
able to produce instructions to the police that there was
to be no surveillance, and explained, further, that in
the hot weather sealing-wax in mail bags was apt to melt.
From Baroda, where they conversed with native
Ministers, they travelled to Rajputana, where the
Maharana told them that he stood for the old ways.
"It is well that the old ways should not die," replied
MacDonald. At Simla they observed with attention the
cream of government society, "in India," as MacDonald
said, "but not of it, of the West but not in it." In the
Khyber Pass they admired the fighting qualities of the
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